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Significant 


When I Stop 
At a News-stand 


DoroTHy CANFIELD FISHER 
in J'he Reader’s Digest 


In spite of middle age and considerable 
experience, many things in life continue 
to be a mystery to me. No, I don’t refer to 
the differential of an automobile, which 
I can by now almost understand. I mean 
real mysteries—why anybody should care 
how a celebrity signs his name; what is 
the pleasure in owning precious stones 
when they can be imitated so exactly that 
only an expert in a laboratory can tell the 
real from the imitation; above all, what 
is the point of picking out reading matter 
that repeats your own ideas about things. 

What could be duller if you live all your 
life with, for instance, high tariff ideas 
in your head (God forbid!) than to read 
a high tariff newspaper? Or if you are 
an ardent advocate of birth control, why 
waste your time in reading nothing but 
articles that say over again what you 
already think? It’s all right to read people 
who agree with you enough to keep up 
with the best arguments on your side. 
But what is of real interest, novelty, solid- 
chewing nourishing substance for each’ 
brain is, of course, statements of the op- 
posite of its own convictions. 

In France (being what I am, I am in 
hearty sympathy with the Third Republic, 
public schools, democracy), when I stop 
at a news-stand I always buy a sheaf of 
the most rabid monarchist, anti-public 
school, ultra conservative newspapers 
along with the ones that are on my side. 
For what they say is new to me, strange, 
thought-provoking, exciting. But as I pick 
out this journal and that other one of 
exactly the opposite color of opinion, you 
should see the newsdealer’s round eyes of 
astonishment ! 


Try These 
On Y ourself 


From unpublished notes 
of GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


in Figaro 


Stoicism is the most sublime stupidity. 

Modesty is the proudest of our weak- 
nesses. 

I don’t expect anything good from men. 
No betrayal, no vulgarity on their part 
would surprise me. 

The only thing that distinguishes man 
from animals is that man eats when he is 
not hungry, drinks when he is not thirsty 
—thereby demonstrating his free will. 

There are people from whom a gesture, 
a single word, is enough to disgust us and 
fill us with repugnance. 

I like my dog better than any human 
being. 

Everything I do is for my own pleasure. 
If I write, it is in order that I may read 
the result. If I dress, it is in order to give 
myself a sense of well-being. I smile into 
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Sentiments 


mirrors to be agreeable to myself. This is 
the basis of all my actions. Has one a 
better friend than one’s self? 

There is neither right nor wrong. We 
adopt ideas enthusiastically. Then we re- 
flect. Then doubt steals in and remains. 

I like improvisation better than re- 
flection, sentiment better than reason, 
merey more than justice, religion above 
philosophy, the beautiful more than the 
useful, and poetry above all. 


A Fool 
At the Cinema 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
in The London Evening Standard 


I hardly ever go to a cinema without 
wondering whether there is a glimmer of 
sense in this world; for at the cinema, in 
the news reels, they are fond of showing 
you the latest developments in the tech- 
nique of mass murder, the airplanes that 
will drop unheard-of bombs, the tanks 
that can cross rivers, and so forth. And 
there people sit, placidly looking on, eating 
chocolates and holding hands. Nobody 
says: “Wait a minute! What are these 
things for? When that airplane buries or 
suffoeates half a city, when those tanks 
shatter men’s spines or drive men’s bodies 
deep into the mud, what is to be the new 
excuse?” 

In other cinemas, in other countries, 
they are proudly exhibiting pictures of 
their own new bombing planes or tanks, 
and everybody there is placidly looking 
on, too. And nobody says, “Why? Why? 
Why?” 

But one day some fool, whose finger 
has been itching at the trigger too long, 
will fire a shot. And next time there won’t 
be any learned and industrious men writ- 
ing long books on the causes of it all. 
There won’t be any learned and industri- 
ous men, and there won’t be any books. 
There will only be a few idiots gibbering 
among the ruins. And sometimes, even now, 
I feel like one of them. 
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Like All 
Orthodox Religions 


A Moscow CoRRESPONDENT 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung 


In point of fact, there is more uncom- 
promising religious enthusiasm in the 
vigorous zeal of Bolshevism than in the 
official theistic religions of the West, 
which are skeptical and ready to capitu- 
late, since they are concerned only with 
the world as it is.... 

The narrow orthodoxy of Bolshevism is 
perhaps necessary to steer the ship of 
state through the storm and to preserve 
unified leadership. But it is as impossible 
to discuss with a Bolshevist any problem 
outside his dogmatic system as it is to 
hold similar discussions with many a de- 
vout Catholic or Jew. You find the same — 
failure to understand the possibility of 
asking questions. Like all orthodox reli- 
gions, Bolshevism relates directly back — 
to a gospel, only its Bible is Marx and ]} 
Lenin, who have been commented on by | 
earnest students, and whose texts have — 
been circulated in innumerable pamphlets. 
When one asks a question one is not told 
whether it is right or wrong, good or 
bad, but only whether it corresponds to 
what Marx or Lenin has written and 
whether it is in the true Leninist line. 
Any theory is at once condemned if it | 
contradicts party doctrine. And, since the | 
writings of Marx and Lenin are open to 
just as many interpretations as Biblical 
texts, the Communist Party has to-day 
discovered in Stalin the authentic inter- 
preter of what Marx and Lenin really | 
meant. 


Escape 
in Architecture 


ALEXANDER COBURN Soper III 
in The Forum 


There is a psychology of escape in archi-— 
tecture as well as in literature or paint- 
ing. To a city dweller the Machine Age is 
most noticeable in its most offensive as- | 
pects, as an incessant, brutal attack on hu- 
man nerves. The roar of the elevated, the 
head-splitting clatter of riveters, the 
shameful indignity of a subway rush—it 
is in flight from these that people take 
refuge in pretense, in illusions that momen- 
tarily soften and disguise the modern — 
world. They find, perhaps, that they ean 
bear it more contentedly by virtue of the 
hours in which, consciously or not, they | 
pretend that it does not exist. From the |) 
spiritual oppression of skyscraper and | 
subway they go home thankfully to houses 
that look as little like an office building - 
as possible. The corners of their spirit, — 
rubbed raw by machinery, are soothed by. 
hooked rugs and pewter and prints; by 
old things (even by poor copies of old 
things) that breathe the serenity of a | 
simpler age. . | 

Modernism has had its ete 
victories. Skyscraper, factory, airport; th 
past has no claim on these or their like, |) 
and the present knows how to treat them | 
superlatively well. But its fiercest strug- 
gle and most important—over the body of 
the American home—seems likely to | 
dwindle out into compromise or defeat. 
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A Bible Diary for Disarmament 


Following the Genevan Conference day by day for peace, 
through the Lenten season to Easter 


FEBRUARY, 1032 


1. And they shall beat their swords into 


ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. Isaiah 2: 4. 


Disarmament Conference Opens 


Cast out first the beam out of thine 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. Matt. 7:5. 


Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you: even so do ye also unto 
them. Matt. 7:12. 


Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone. John 8:7. 


Forgive us our debts, for even we 
forgive every man that is indebted 
to us. Matt. 6:12. 


The measure you deal out to others 
will be dealt out to yourselves. Matt. 
is 2 


Sunday. 


Bring no more vain oblations: it is an 
offering of abomination unto me. Your 
hands are full of blood: wash you, 


' make you clean. Cease to do evil. 


Isaiah 1:18, 16. 


If you love them that love you, what 
reward have you? Hven the heathen 
do that. Matt. 5: 49. 


What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Matt. 16: 26. 


LENT BEGINS 


And the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and showed 
him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; and said, All 
these will I give thee, if thou wilt 
worship me. . .. But he said, get 
thee hence, Devil. Matt. 4: 8-10. 


Rend your hearts and not your gar- 
ments. Joel 2:13. . > 


Even now the axe lieth at the root of 
the trees: every tree therefore that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. Matt. 
3:10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ECE 


18. 


19. 


20. 


SYDNEY STRONG 


in association with a group 
of peacemakers in Geneva 


Lent begins February 10. The Dis- 
armament Conference opened Feb- 
ruary 2 in Geneva. The time calls 
for self-examination by Christians 
all over the world. Penitence and 
humiliation are a part of the sea- 
sonal preparation for joy and peace. 
The Scriptures are searched and the 
following passages are joined for 
daily meditation and guidance. The 
keynote is, “Glory to God im the 
highest, and on earth peace among 
men.” 


Whenever you stand up to pray, 
if you have a grievance against any- 
one, forgive him; that your Father 
may also forgive your wrongdoing. 
Mark 11: 25. 


Sunday. 


I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies, I will not regard the 
peace-offerings of your fat beasts, I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. But, 
let justice roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream. 
Amos 5: 22, 23. 


If the blind guide the blind both shall 
fall into a pit. Luke 6:39. 


Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of 
repentance. Luke 3:8. 


A certain lender had two debtors: 
the one owed 500 denarii, the other 
50. So when, they had not wherewith 
to pay, he forgave them both. Which 
of them will love him most?... He, 
I suppose, to whom he forgave most. 
... Thou has rightly judged. Luke 
7: 41-48. 

Zaccheus said, The half of my goods 
I give to the poor: and if I have ex- 
acted aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold. Luke 19:8. 


How oft shall my brother sin against 


me, and I forgive him? Until seven 


times seven. Matt. 18:21, 22. 


tard-seed . . nothing shall be im- 
possible to you. Matt. 17: 20. 


Sunday. 

Put up thy sword into its place: for 
all that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword. Matt. 26:52. 


If you have faith as a grain of mus- 
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O ye hypocrites: you know how to dis- 
cern the face of the heavens; but you 
cannot discern the signs of the times. 
Matt. 16:3. 


Now, ye, the Pharisees, cleanse the 
outside of the cup; but your inward 
part is full of extortions and wicked- 
ness. Matt. 23: 25. 


Beware ye of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy. There is 
nothing hid, that shall not be re- 
vealed. Luke 12:1, 2. 


The Pharisee prayed thus with him- 
self: God, I thank thee that I am not 
as the rest of men. Luke 18:11. 

The Publican prayed thus: God, be 
merciful to me a sinner. Luke 18: 138. 


The whole law is fulfilled in one word, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. But, if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. Gal. 5:14, 15. 


If a man say, I love God and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar; for he who 
loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? 1 John 4: 20. 


Sunday. 


The people honoreth me with their 
lips... . But their heart is far from 
me. Mark 7:6. 

Keep yourselves from all covetous- 
ness: for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things that 
he possesseth. Luke 12: 15. 


MARCH, 1032 


Everyone that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Luke 14:11. 


Ye are they that justify themselves in 
the sight of men: but God knoweth 
your hearts: for that which is exalted 
among men is an abomination in the 
sight of God. Luke 16:15. 


Think ye that those Galileans were 
sinners above all others, because they 
have suffered? I tell you, Nay: but 
except ye repent, ye shall in like 
manner perish. Luke 18: 2,3, 


If they not Moses and the 
prophets : will they be per- 
suaded, if one from .the dead. 
Luke 16: 381. 
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They bind heavy burdens and lay 
them on men’s shoulders: but they 
themselves will not move them with 
their finger. Luke 11: 46. 


Sunday. 


But in vain do they worship me: 
teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. Matt. 15:9. 


All their works they do to be seen 
of men; for they enlarge the borders 
of their garments and love the chief 
seats, and salutations; to be called, 
Lord. Matt. 23: 5-7. 


But be not called Teacher: for one is 
your teacher, all ye are brothers. 
Matt. 28: 


Woe unto you, hypocrites: because ye 
shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye enter not in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing in to enter. Matt. 23:15. 


Blind guides that strain out the gnat, 
and swallow the camel. Matt. 23: 24. 


Woe unto you, for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, outward beautiful, 
but full of dead men’s bones. Matt. 
PBL PIE 

Woe unto you, for ye tithe mint, and 
have left undone the weightier matters 
of the law, justice, merey and faith: 
but these ye ought to have done and 
not to have left the others undone. 
Matt. 23: 23. 


Sunday. 


Did not confess it, lest they should 
be put out of the synagogue: for they 
love the glory of men more than the 
glory that is of God. John 12: 42, 43. 


See ye all of these buildings? There 
shall not be left one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not be thrown down. 
Matt. 24: 2. 


We must obey God rather than men. 
Acts 5:29. 


Ye stiff-necked in heart: as your 
fathers did, so do ye. Ye who have 
received the law, and kept it not. 
INGE TWonuh SEY 

Where jealousy and faction are, there 
is confusion and every evil deed. 
James 3:16. 


The fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace for them that make peace. 
James 3:18. 


And before him shall be gathered all 
the nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another as the shep- 
herd separates the sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on 
the right hand but the goats on the 
left. Matt. 25: 32, 38. 


Sunday. 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be named sons of God. Matt. 5: 9. 


Whence come wars? Come they not 
from your pleasures that war in your 
members? Ye lust and have not: ye 
kill and covet, and cannot obtain: 
ye fight and war: ye have not because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in 
your lusts. James 4: 1-3. 


Whoso shall seek to gain his life shall 
lose it: but whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it. Duke 9:24. 
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And the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus, made sport of him and took him 
away to be crucified. Matt. 27: 31. 


The soldiers, therefore, took his gar- 
ments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and they sat and 
watched him there. Matt. 27: 35, 36. 
Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing. Luke 
23 3 34, 
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26. Judgment is without mercy to him 


that hath shown no mercy; mercy 
glorieth against judgment. James 
SD aless 

27. Easter Sunday. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace. Isaiah 
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Couldn’t That Be Remedied? 


Finest student power shouldn’t be lost to the country and | 
allowed to go scattering after graduation, says 
noted Unitarian layman 


e  opleetoe A. SELDEN, as London 
correspondent of The New York 
Times, has had strongly brought 

home to him the distinction between young 

English intellectuals and intelligent young 

Americans in regard to public service. The 

Englishmen look to politics as the field of 

highest endeavor; the Americans, to busi- 

ness. 

A recent calendar of the Uthitarian 
church of Plainfield, N.J., of which Mr. 
Selden is a member, suggested to him a 
plan whereby the condition in America 
might be corrected, that might result in 
the American attitude becoming more like 
the English. Mr. Selden explains his plan, 
in the January 3 calendar of the church, 
as follows: 

“.. But there must be more in it than 
the mere listing of the name. These twenty- 
seven men and women students will all 
be returning periodically to Plainfield for 
their holidays and many of them will 
probably live there permanently after 
their college days are over. They will 
bring back the results of varied social and 
educational experiences in many parts of 
the country and many schools. They also 
will return with at least potential capac- 
ity and definite or vague desires for doing 
something of value socially or politically. 
All normal students are like that, but 
generally the desires evaporate and the 
capacities are seldom utilized for the bene- 
fit of a community. 

“Couldn’t that be remedied in the ease 
of these twenty-seven and such others as 
will go to the universities later on, by 
some sort of advance plan or organization 
based on their common membership in the 
chureh as a focus? I don’t know just 
what they might do or how they would 
do it, but there is much to be done and. 
some organized pooling of their abilities 
and enthusiasms with that parish house 
as a rallying point ought to be an asset 
for both the church and the state. 

“Your list of names recalls a notion I 
had seven or eight years ago when I was 
writing a series of university articles for 
a magazine. I visited about forty of them, 
beginning in New England, and winding 
up on the Pacific Coast, and I covered 
every phase of the subject from curricula 
to cocktails. (Student misconduct was a 
very much exaggerated and over-sensa- 
tionalized topic at the time, and part of 
my job was to find out whether students 


were decent or not. I found that about 

ninety-nine per cent. of them were.) I 

talked to presidents, professors, deans, — 
and students. At Vassar I ran into an 

interesting situation in which there had 

been some sort of a blow-up in student 

government, and the whole council had 

resigned. I don’t recall what the row was 

about or the details except that technically — 
and theoretically, there was anarchy in- 

stead of order. The president of the senior 

class rose to the emergency and straight- 

ened out the situation. It was no make- 

believe school-girl business, no child’s 

play, but one of the finest demonstrations 

of courage and wit, generous tolerance 

and constructive politics you can imagine. 

I was greatly impressed, and after that 

in my roamings from college to college 

I made a point at each place of talking 
with the president of the senior class, |) 
the head of the student council, and other — 
leaders of the undergraduates. Every- 

where they were the cream of the lot. 

They had been tried and tested for four : 
years by their fellow classmates and 
emerged at the top, not because of money, 

or cheap popularity, or by being the pret- 

tiest girl or handsomest boy in the class, 

or even by being the best Phi Beta Kappa 

student, but by sheer merit based on 

scholarship, fellowship, and leadership. 

“Then I had the notion to which I have > 
referred. It was that all that splendid 1) 
student material shouldn’t be lost to the J)! 
country and allowed to go scattering after | 
graduation. My idea was that all these |, 
real student leaders from all the colleges © 
in the country should be organized some- 
how every year in a constantly increasing — 
group, representing all parts of the coun- 
try, all types of education, scientific, yoen-— 
tional, classical. The machinery of keep- : 
ing them in touch with each other would |) 
be difficult but not impossible to devise. |) 
It would soon be a very large group: so 
allowing for heavy percentage of falling 
off through death, indifference and unsuit-_ 
ability manifesting itself after graduation, . 
you'd still have a large body which could— | 
serve as a source of recruits for real lead : | 
ership of the states and the country as a_ | 
whole.” . 

The Plainfield church is taking steps 
to have Mr. Selden’s communication ap- jij 
pear in the many college publications }/ 
represented by the twenty-seven boys and |) 
girls from the church who are in college. jj 
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Leaves 


From a Minister’s Diary 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


OCTOBER 16: Yesterday addressed 
9d the Council of Social Agencies. J 

spoke in reference to juvenile de- 
linquency of the custom of people dumping 
their children on servants, particularly in 
the South, where so often ignorant and 
frequently diseased colored girls are given 
charge of children for a large part of 
every day. Usually a speaker gets a warm 
reception after a speech in the South; 
but this time only a few even stopped to 
greet me. Is it possible in any way to 
touch the conscience of the South in re- 
gard to its injustice to the black man? 
Can we call those churches Christian 
/ which would refuse admission to services 
‘of a fellow Christian merely because of 
the color of his skin? As sure as there is 
a God, mankind will have to pay and pay 
‘again until this blot is wiped out. And 
‘here am J, a minister, forced to keep my 
‘mouth closed on the subject lest I disrupt 
‘my congregation and see our little work, 
‘now progressing so well, destroyed! 
‘Miserere mei, Deus. 

October 31. Sent the first issue of our 
new weekly calendar to the printer. It 
grew from the second meeting of our new 
“men’s organization. It was a perfect ex- 
jample of group thinking. Mr. Bruce, re- 
‘eent candidate for Governor on the Re- 
‘publican ticket of Tennessee, led off with 
‘a short paper on “Advertising the Church”. 
‘The discussion following considered what 
‘this church could do with its poverty to 
make the church known. A regular letter 
to a large mailing list was considered. 


with plenty of space for the minister to 
tell about our church, to give excerpts 
from his sermons, and in general to ac- 
‘quaint people with our views. The General 
| Alliance at Boston had promised a mimeo- 
‘graph machine. Would not a printed cal- 
‘endar look better? We had no funds. But 
‘one of the men had a printing shop at the 
plant. A second would furnish the paper 
‘and envelopes; a third would attend to 
‘the addressing and mailing; a fourth 
‘would pay for the postage; it would be 
up to the parson to see that the material 
‘was worth while. Well, the parson did 
‘his best. The front page, besides the name 
of the church and minister, contained in 
‘a panel an outline of what the Sunday 
sermon would be about. Now we shall see 
what we shall see. 

| November 7. Just returned from a trip 
to Nashville to see the minister there 
about our giving each other a mission in 
January under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. Attended some 
of the sessions of the Tennessee-Alabama 
Gonference of Congregational churches, 
and to my great joy was invited to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion with the Con- 
gregationalists and was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Conference. So 
now I am a Unitarian, a Universalist, and 
a Congregationalist! The first night I 
heard the Fisk University Glee Club sing- 


‘Then the idea of a calendar came up,’ 


ing from the rear gallery of the chapel 
at Secarrett College, a Methodist institu- 
tion. The singing was the most heavenly 
I ever heard. Then Dr. Jones, a Quaker, 
President of Fisk, told of how sixteen 
college professors from their meager 
Salaries had dug down and pledged $100 
apiece to keep the little Congregational 
church going in Nashville during this 
hard year. That’s the spirit. Incidentally 
I saw some Negroes down in the nave of 


Registered 


The concept of development of person- 
ality must occupy the center of the reli- 
gious scheme.—Kirtley F. Mather. 


Experimental science cries out for a 
new cosmic philosophy, complaining that 
the old one is bankrupt. 

—ZJ. Malcolm Bird. 


Pacifists are often courageous enough 
themselves and sometimes, it must be 
added, warlike into the bargain. 

—L. P. Jacks. 


To haye a limpid consciousness of God is 

a possession which would seem to make 

this life already part of the Hereafter. 
—Jessie Forsyth Andrews. 


To educate, one must know not only 
how to impart knowledge, but how to 
train intelligence, how to regulate passion, 
and therefore how to develop and 
strengthen will—AHorace G. Wyatt. 


the church, not sitting in the same pews 
with whites but in the same church, and 
no one put them out. Is Nashville, aristo- 
cratic town of the old South, actually 
more decent than Memphis with its large 
number of Northerners and its avowedly 
more cosmopolitan atmosphere? I am 
afraid the Northerners are like me, afraid 
to speak out. 

On our way back from Nashville we 
stopped at Muscle Shoals. A magnificent 
plant! But the surrounding towns are a 
graveyard. There are streets and cement 
sidewalks and light poles, a great metropo- 
lis laid out, but it is a city of the dead. 
Politics and the pressure of the power 
lobby upon Congress keep this great plant 
idle. We stayed that night at a hotel in 
Tuscumbia, Alabama; not a merchant 
making expenses. Still they hang on, hop- 
ing against hope, that the Alabama Power 
Company will not be able to stop these 
giant turbines forever. In store windows 
1 saw the rankest of shoddy men’s cloth- 
ing selling at outrageous prices. Selling? 
Probably not selling, just being displayed 
for sale. Perhaps some ignorant Negro can 
be made to pay $14 for a suit that would 
go to pieces the first time it was worn 
in the rain. We pointed the nose of our 
roadster toward home with a feeling of re- 
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lief. I have never seen a more depressing 
sight. How can I make up a hopeful 
sermon Sunday after seeing the Shoals? 
November 9. Another meeting of the 
men’s club last night. The discussion was 


on “What do we want of Liberal Reli- 
gion?’ It was a “tough spot” for the 
minister to be in, for our clergy were 


laid out for not giving the people spiritual 
sustenance. Although I am only a member 
of the club er officio, I felt I had to speak 
up to explain how we tended to too much 
lecturing and not enough preaching. T 
was much heartened, however, not be- 
cause I liked being told the shortcomings 
of my profession, but because of the evi- 
dent desire of men for religion as opposed 
to mere philosophy and theology. 

There was also a side argument between 
two leading members as to how the 
church should carry on its part in social 
work. Should it engage as a church in 
backing programs or should it inspire its 
people to work through civie and other 
social organizations? The general opinion 
of the group was for the latter. Knowing 
the hard work being done by many of our 
members in the social activities of 
Memphis, I knew this was not passing 
the buck but was meant in all sincerity. 

November 10. Yesterday marked the first 
Sunday after the appearance of the new 
calendar, which by the way is to go to 
250 people a week, most of them not mem- 
bers. We had the largest congregation that 
has ever come out on an ordinary Sunday 
since I came to Memphis. Dr. Frank W. 
Pratt and Dr. William L. Sullivan drew 
more for their mission sermons once or 
twice; and I have done better when I had 
a Scout Sunday and the parents of the 
boys attended; but it was my best Sunday 
with nothing special on the horizon but a 
sermon on Gandhi. 

November 11. My scoutmaster and I 
made twenty calls on the parents of boys 
who gave us their names at the near-by 
public school as being desirous of joining 
the troop. We had favorable receptions 
and it looks as though we might save the 
troop. But such homes! Truly these boys 
need guidance. Half the homes were 
broken by divorce. One lad whose mother 
works all day for $20 a week lives in a 
rooming house of a low character. No 
wonder he is reported at school as a 
serious problem. He would have to be a 
wonder to grow up decent in such an 
atmosphere. I found other boys living 
in circumstances almost as bad. Working 
mothers, boarding houses, small make- 
shift apartments; poor boys, what chance 
have they? 

Went at noon to-day to address the 
workers at a bridge company’s plant for 
the benefit of the Community Fund. When 
I was told that hardly a man had worked 
more than two or three weeks all Fall, 
and that at starvation wages, I refused 
to make the speech. 

November 17. Spoke last night at 
Vespers in Teachers College—the first Uni- 
tarian minister to make the grade. They 
sang some old-time Gospel hymns and I 
joined in lustily. I spoke of Reason and 
Religion and hit them straight on the 
nose as to a religion founded on the Bible 
only while the Bible is founded on nothing. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Statesman Turns 


MONG PUBLIC MEN, Newton D. Baker has 
WX been the chief sponsor of the League of Na- 
tions and our membership in it. Since the 
passing of his Chief, Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Baker 
has been the personification of the American senti- 
ment for going in. For eight years, following his 
exalted and powerful oration on the subject in New 
York in 1924, at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, this eloquent spokesman has gone over the 
land preaching participation in world affairs, not 
casually as we have been doing, but by taking our 
joint and constant responsibilities along with the 
Powers who sit in counsel together in Geneva. 

Now Mr. Baker changes. It is no use saying less 
about his present attitude. He still thinks we shall 
go into the League some day, and he thinks we 
ought to, but—“‘but I don’t think we should take 
that action until the people of the United States 
have a chance to see the League in action, and to 
study the League in action long enough to be fully 
satisfied as to the wisdom of such a course”. 

The reason given for his neutrality on the League 
is—we say it with no disrespect—not a good reason. 
If it is true in this case that we must wait until 
the people make up their minds before a national 
leader or party takes a stand, it is just as true in 
other national questions. Does Mr. Baker seriously 
assume the position that what he has said is to be 
taken as a guiding principle in all national con- 
duct? Of course, on sober, disinterested second 
thought he would assume nothing of the kind. 

We are not here arguing for the League. We are 
expressing our regret at an example of what cannot 
but appear an inconsistency. This departure of Mr. 
Baker from his master passion—we do not say he is 
against the League, but he turns away from it—at 
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conduct of the erring member. 


the present time when the competition among Can- 
didates in the Democratic Party waxes tense will 
certainly be regarded by the worldly-minded as a_ 
move for preferment at the sacrifice of principle; | 
and the host of peacemakers whose heart is fixed on | 
the League of Nations as the one means of imple- 
menting world peace will be disappointed and dis- | 
mayed at the renunciation, which it is for all prac- . 
tical purposes, by the man who has been their | 
knight errant in shining armor. - 


Developments in China | 


ITH BRITAIN AND AMERICA united in 

\X/ protest against the action of Japan in 

China, the other Nations will move in the 
same direction. Above the noise of battle, the word | 
of warning will be heard in Tokio, though it be a | 
quiet word. It was impossible that the Japanese } 
advance into Shanghai should avoid danger and 
death for the international settlement and its resi- 
dents. That has now occurred, and no excuses will 
be acceptable to the world. The strife goes beyond 
China. It involves all of us. Japan will either de- 
sist, or she will forfeit her place of respectable : 
membership in the councils of the nations. : 

There is a severe reaction to Japan. She has gone— 
ahead with increasing determination, the blunt 
critics say, to fulfill some design of her military } 
leaders. The overtures from the League of Nations | 
have been turned aside with a casualness bordering | 
on contempt. Our own representations, firmly ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of State, have received 
something less than even formal respect. 

All these weeks there has been, on the other hand, | 
a gentleness of restraint among the responsible |) 
ones in the nations which is a token of the modern 
civilized intelligence concerning the freedom of the 
separate nations and the mutual high respect that 
must be sincerely felt in the association of the 
Powers great and small. Other lesser motives, it is 
true, are also effectual. 

There is a profound belief that the Japanese 
people no more desire war than any other people. 
The Japanese war forces have pushed the civil will 
aside. Now these soldiers lust for action and eco- 
nomic advantages. All the excuses of warfare since 
wars began are published day after day, and they | 
deceive nobody in official place in any capital. The |, 
desire for peace is so strong, we believe, that pa- |) 
tience will work its way through this situation and 
save the world from the threat of chaos. 

The attitude of mankind is a different thing from |) 
that prevailing before 1914. Our relations are 
familiar, one with another, so that there is no more 
the feeling that a problem is foreign to us. There 
is hardly any consciousness of East and West. We 
all live together. Our behavior is like that of a 
household. When a member of the family doe 
something that seems unwise, we do not reproach | 
him, we draw the more closely to him, in order to | 
understand, and thus in turn to restore concord and 
cooperation. A hasty or heated word at such a june- 
ture would be as bad as the worst possible mis- 


We the nations are bound by a responsibility to 
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day far greater than that of either China or Japan 
in relation to each other. While any wrong that is 
done must be dealt with justly, the animating spivit 
is that of a circle of friends seeking the unity of 
all in peace. This is the growing belief of the world. 
Good forces are already in operation with respect 
to the Sino-Japanese war. We expect the issue to 
be settled right. As Americans it seems to us we 
may say without boasting that our President and 
Secretary of State have performed their difficult 
offices thus far with wisdom. 


A Lenten Suggestion 


HAT BETTER THING can we do in the 
church schools during the Lenten season, 


than teach the children about armament, 
war, peace, and the world conference in Geneva 
now beginning? It is impressive to see what can 
be done for the instruction of the young mind these 
days when all the organizations devoted to peace, 
directly and indirectly, have excellent materials such 
as maps, graphs, plain figures, pictures of leading 
peace people, and eloquent brief sayings from noted 
living peacemakers. 

Such use of the weeks of Lent, which ordinarily 
is disregarded or only indefinitely observed in 
many of the free churches, appeals to us as an op- 
portunity that will benefit our children all the 
years of their lives. The most effective peace propa- 
ganda we have seen recently was an exhibit in a 
shop window in Marblehead, Mass., by Rev. C. [. 
Avey, Methodist Episcopal minister, who had the 
whole town looking, talking, and thinking as they 
stood before the excellent grouping of peace posters, 
maps, vivid statistical facts, and sententious say- 
ings of great persons. In the church school, the pic- 
torial method is necessary and highly appealing. 
For that matter, it is good for all of us. Through 
the eye the children learn things so that they last. 
If this suggestion comes rather late, there is yet 
time, and surely the present state of the world 
makes it an opportunity of great value. 


Seeking Concrete Meaning 


HERE IS TO-DAY “great uncertainty and 
BS) inietnitencs about the idea of God”, says 
Prof. J. M. Powis Smith, in the current 
Journal of Religion. He proceeds to show definitely 
the growth of the Hebrew people’s idea of God 
through the Old Testament period. From the day 
when they entered Palestine as nomads, and con- 
ceived their God as a nomad, down through the 
post-exilic period, God was at every stage a retlec- 
tion of the life they lived. His low ethical charac- 
ter, as the people conceived him, is, of course, 
neither a proof that there was actually a Being 
corresponding to their rude and immoral notions, 
nor final evidence against the objective existence 
of a God of any nature. 
What Professor Smith does show is that if there 
were in those ages a God truly great and holy in 
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character he had little or no effect on the people, 
who were truly cruel, conceited, slippery, and self- 
seeking, just as human beings of other races were. 
That is, in the earlier stages. Later when they settled 
into pastoral and farming life, their manners and 
morals changed. As dwellers in Palestine, which 
was a highway of the nations, the Jews became 
world-minded. Accordingly did their God enlarge. 
amid conflicting ideas. Finally, he became the God 
of all nations, and the only God. 

There is much more of it; our interest is in the 
definiteness of varying conceptions through long 
periods of Hebrew history. The story is one of “ad- 
justments and readjustments” to the changing his- 
torical situation. “They recognized facts and con- 
stantly enlarged their theological views to fit the 
facts.” They renounced such views as they must, 
just as we do. Coming to our time, Professor Smith 
says, “The supernatural has been compelled to yield 
its place to the natural.” He believes that as- 
tronomy, for example, shows the directing and con- 
trolling Intelligence, and this we call God; but he 
does not show how this world-intelligence is re- 
lated to man’s supreme ethical ideals, increasing 
through the ages. He thinks we shall go on for 
centuries pretty much guessing at things, yet in- 
creasing our knowledge. We think we have a right 
to expect definiteness from this scholar comparable 
to that which he describes in the Hebrews, but he 
leaves us in a haze which the modernist calls mysti- 
cism and a reasoning being regards as abstraction 
that “vanishes as vapor when one seeks a concrete 
meaning”. 


It Isn’t Worry 


OME MAY CALL it worry, but it is facing the 
S facts that gives us a serious calm in these days. 
To recognize what actually is, and what is 
likely to be, however untoward and perplexing, is 
not to worry; it is an affirmative attitude of the 
realist who in no wise acknowledges that what is 
sums up the matter now and forever. To-day each 
one says, I am. That is true. We all stand up. The 
sun is shining and the world is moving and there is 
no perverse fate set down in our affairs. That much 
we can say without being suspected of “uplifting” 
or trotting out the cheerful idiocies that are now 
fatally discounted and we hope forever gone from a 
childish philosophy. There are more hard things for 
us to consider, and many of them we have never 
known before. They weigh heavily, and they take it 
out of us. But let us not think of these things as 
troubles. They are facts inseparable from a condi- 
tion that in varying degree befalls all of us. We 
are not cowards looking for escape, we haven’t our 
backs to the wall, and we do not feel that we are 
assailed. Our spirit is that of faithful people. 
Strength is in quietness and confidence. Thus we 
support the world. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


International Association News 


Among other notable activities the organization will send an urgent 
petition to the Disarmament Conference of Geneva 


Promotion of Liberal Christianity 

and Religious Freedom, Dr. L. J. van 
Holk, secretary, with headquarters at 
Utrecht, Holland, in its Fifth Quarterly 
Report says, “Our Association is to no 
small extent the result of the ceaseless 
activities of Dr. Charles W. Wendte and 
of his cooperation with Dr. Samuel A. 
Bliot, the founder of the International 
Congress. In the history of the foundation 
of this Congress these two men were the 
leading personalities. With Dr. Hliot’s 
moving power, it was Dr. Wendte’s keen 
interest in matters of liberal religion and 
his broad view of its world-wide task that 
lighted the lamp which we are now Carry- 
ing forward. May he remain in our rev- 
erent memory as one of the great leaders 
of our movement.” 

We gather the following information 
from the report: G. P. Van Dam has been 
appointed treasurer. 

In September and October Dr. Bleeker 
traveled through the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to consolidate existing connections 
and establish new contacts. His task was 
yery much facilitated by two facts,—the 
proverbial hospitality of the Scandinavians 
and the traveler’s knowledge of Swedish. 

On his way North Dr. Bleeker visited 
Birger Forell, pastor of the Swedish Lega- 
tion in Berlin. 

In Copenhagen Dr. Bleeker was the 
euest of Mr. Thorvald Kierkegaard; two 
lectures were delivered and a sermon 
preached there. 

In Sweden Dr. Bleeker visited a num- 
ber of persons, clergy and laymen, in 
Goéteberg, Stockholm and Upsala, and re- 
ceived vivid impressions of the present 


Tex International Association for the 


situation in ecclesiastical life. Prof. FE. 
Linderholm had invited him to read a 


paper on “Present-day Theology and the 
World of the I. A. C. L.” at the first con- 
gress on Comparative Religions organized 
by the Swedish Association for a Religious 
Reform, in Stockholm. 

At Oslo, conferences were held with the 
leading men of the Norwegian Union for 
Free Christianity. As a result, member- 
ship in the International Association will 
be seriously considered by the Board of 
the Norwegian group and it will send its 
delegates to the Congress of St. Gall. 

Our General Congress will meet at St. 
Gall, from August 13 to 18, 1982. Members 
of the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women will have an opportunity 
to address the Congress. The following 
subjects, among others, will be discussed: 
“Nationalism and Religion” ; “Christianity 
and the World Religions”; “The Art of 
Worship”; this last by Dr. Sirks and Prof. 
BH. Linderholm. Patriarch Prochaska, of 
the Czech National Church, has consented 
to lead the liturgical devotion Wednesday 
night. 

The Liberal Religious Society at St. 
Gall generously offers full hospitality to 
the delegates. Pfarrer Gut, the minister 
of St. Lawrence Church, and his people, 
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have actively commenced the extensive 
work of preparing the practical side of the 
conference. St. Gall is a beautiful old 
town with more than 60,000 inhabitants. 

The German Verband fiir frein Protes- 
tantismus, the Friends of The Christliche 
Welt, and Bishop Boros (Rumania) have 
sent in contributions. These are the new 
contributants; the regular contributions 
were continued. We are glad to state that 
practically all the member groups now 
contribute to the Association. In face of 
the present economic circumstances this 
sign of interest and cooperation will be 
deeply appreciated. 

We have received the American Unita- 
rian Association Year Book and Annual 
Report for 1980-81, both containing a 
large collection, of useful facts. 

We regularly receive the publications of 
M. le pasteur Teissonniere of Brussels. It 
would require more space than this report 
can offer to give even a brief survey of 
these books and periodicals. They develop 
a highly interesting system of modern 
theology which would be fully worth being 
known far outside Belgium and France. 

The fact that in many of our groups 
literature of general importance is pub- 
lished brings us to ask,—what can we do 
to make these books, etc., known outside 
the reign of the language in which they 
are written? What can we do to remove 
the prevailing ignorance about what is 
published in foreign countries? 

We would suggest that in each country 
the member groups appoint a person who 
is qualified to give short announcements 
of religious, theological, philosophical and 
economic literature published in his coun- 
try which he thinks will be of interest 
to members of our movement in other 
countries. If these announcements were 
sent to the Secretariat of the Association, 
once or twice a year, we could translate 
them and spread them as supplements to 
the Quarterly Report, or in some other 
way. 

We are also considering the exchange 
of books between member groups. This is, 
however, an even more difficult question. 

Letters have been exchanged during the 
past months with the ‘“Hicksite Quakers” 
in America, and Dr. Waldman, at Tel- 
Aviv (Palestine). We hope to meet many 
new friends at St. Gall. 

Professor van Holk was in England 
December 14-18. Later he will probably 
go to Prague. 

We propose to send the following peti- 
tion to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva: 


“The International Association for 
the Promotion of Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, consisting of 
seventeen organizations in thirteen 
countries, representing many millions 
of Liberal Christians and other free 
religious workers and _ thinkers 
throughout the world, urgently ap- 
peals to your Conference, that it may 
take immediate steps toward general 


disarmament, as each such step would 
contribute immensely to the salvation 
of the world from the present eco- 
nomic and moral depression.” 


, 


The Secretariat is preparing a ‘folder’ 
in three languages, giving the most im- 
portant facts about the Association. This 
will be put at the disposal of the member 
groups for distribution. 


Miss Blake “‘feels a concern”’ 


A mission of friendship 
LOUIS C. CORNISH 


How good it would be for us if each one 
of us knew all that the other members of 
the fellowship are doing to promote happi- 
ness and hope! 

Sometimes the service given is so full 
of adventure and romance that it must be 
talked about. Such is the recent journey 
of one of our devoted Alliance members, 
Miss Louisa Blake of Worcester. Moved 
by a high desire to be of assistance to the 
German Unitarians, some of whom she had 
known and cared for deeply in the years 
before the war, she started out upon a 
pilgrimage and for more than a year de- 
voted herself to this mission of friend- 
ship. No one requested Miss Blake to go. 
No one volunteered to pay any part of her 
expenses. As the Friends express it, Miss 
Blake “felt a concern’. So she started out 
on her own initiative and at her own ex- 
pense, and now after many months she 
returns, bringing to the president of the 
Alliance and to me a full and analytical 
and sympathetic statement concerning the 
present situation of no less than thirty- 
five of our liberal congregations. She 
visited our English Unitarians. She con- 
ferred with our liberal friends in Holland, 
particularly with Dr. van Holk, the secre- 
tary of the International Association. She 
conferred with, and helped, Professor 
Puglisi in Rome, and she visited and 
helped some thirty groups widely scattered 
in Germany. 

I doubt if any of us in this country 
can realize how much it means to our 
friends in the troubled areas overseas to 
have affectionate interest and sympathy 
expressed by a friend who cares enough 
to make long journeys by sea and by land 
just to express friendship. This kind of 
giving is a benefaction far beyond any 
material gift. 

As I write this inadequate little state- 
ment about a really great gift, Miss Blake 
is traveling westward to spend the rest of 
the winter among her friends in the Santa 
Monica church. Our good wishes and our 
appreciation and our thanks follow her on 
her westward way. 


Alliance Fellowship Committee 


The General Alliance Committee on Fel- 
lowship will hold a Conference in the 
Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Wednesday, February 17, at three 
o'clock. All who are interested in the 
Fellowship work of the Alliance are in- 
vited to attend. 
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Minister to Students 


Mr. Gysan will cooperate with Boston 
churches in a promising arrangement 


The Unitarian minister to students in 
Boston, Mass., Rey. William H. Gysan, 
will take up his work February 9. Mr. 
Gysan comes from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
initiate this important experiment under 
the joint auspices of the Unitarian Student 
Jommittee and the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches in Boston. 

Mr. Gysan will work with and through 
all the Unitarian churches in Boston, but 
will not be officially connected with any 
one church. He will have an office at 25 
Beacon Street, where he will be ready to 
meet people for several hours a day, and 
from which he will send out notices of 
activities, and letters. The greater portion 
of his time, especially at the beginning of 
the semester, will be devoted to looking 
up and calling upon the Unitarian stu- 
dents in the colleges and schools in and 
around the city, particularly those who 
come from a distance. Mr. and Mrs. Gysan 
will make their home a center for students 
and invite to it groups for informal parties 
and discussions. 

His program will supplement and feed 
into the work already being done in our 
Boston churches. His first task will be to 
talk over with the ministers and church 
workers the ways in which he can best 
serve their interests. A Student Council 
will be appointed with a representative 
from each school and college to meet the 
minister to students, and instigate ac- 
tivities of various kinds. 

Many of our churches in Boston have 
student groups or young people’s societies 
to which college students come. Arlington 
Street Church has its Open Hearth Club. 
The First Church has the 1680 Club. Free- 
man Club meets at King’s Chapel House. 
The Second Church welcomes students to 
the Emerson Guild. The Second Church in 
Brookline is in the heart of the fraternity 
district; and the Junior Parish of Cam- 
bridge First Church meets every Sunday 
evening for supper and discussion. 

Outside of these effective and interesting 
groups, there is, however, a large student 
population, some of it Unitarian, and 
much of it liberally inclined. As Dean 
Willard lL. Sperry of Harvard Theological 
School said in a recent letter to Henry R. 
Scott, president of the Benevolent Fratern- 
ity of Unitarian Churches, “There is every 
reason why the Unitarian Fellowship 
should have a student pastor in the Boston 
vicinity.” 

Mr. Gysan was born in Ohio in 1896. 
He graduated with highest honors from 
Capital University, and later from Colum- 
bus Theological Seminary. He received an 
M.A. degree from Ohio State University 
in English and Philosophy. During the 
past year he has been doing postgraduate 
work in Philosophy, Psychology and Theol- 
ogy at Meadville School from which he 
will receive the M.S.T. degree in May. 
His ministerial experience began in the 
Lutheran church, then continued in the 
Congregational, and in 1927 he entered 
the Unitarian ministry. For four years he 
taught English and Sociology at Ohio 
State University. 
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His experience with students has been 
wide, both as teacher, and as organizer 
and leader of student discussion groups. 
Last summer he took a special course in 
Student Counseling at the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Gysan’s special activities in 
Kalamazoo include the chairmanship of 
the Peace Committee, presidency of Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Association, member 
of the Mayor’s Unemployment Committee, 
director of Humane Society, and lecturer 
of the People’s Evening Class in Psychol- 
ogy. He is vice-president of the Michigan 
Conference of Unitarian Churches and a 
director of the Western Conference. 

The installing of the Boston minister 
to students is the result of a year’s plan- 
ning on the part of the Unitarian Student 
Jommittee and the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches, but is the realiza- 
tion of a dream of much longer standing. 
The Fraternity gives directly out of its 
treasury $2,400, and the Student Commit- 
tee raises 2,100 through interested 
friends, churches, and organizations. The 
work will be under the direct auspices of 
the Boston Student Committee, which con- 
sists of Mrs. Dana Greeley, chairman, Mrs. 
William Stanley Parker of the Tirst 
Church in Boston, Henry R. Scott of 
King’s Chapel and president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches, J. Russell 
Abbott of the Second Church, and Miss 
Sara Comins, secretary of the committee. 
There will be the closest cooperation with 
the denominational organizations. 

Mrs. Thomas Rees, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian Women, says, 
“Tf we are to live as a denomination, work 
of this kind must have our united effort. 
This seems to me quite the most important 
thing undertaken in a long time and all 
our churches are sure to benefit. The Gen- 
eral Alliance Board is heartily back of 
you.” 


Again the Family Pew 


The First Parish, Hingham, Mass., sees its 
significance renewed 


One of the strong supports of the early 
Colonial church was the Family Pew— 
a pew owned and filled at the Sunday 
services by all members of the family. 
In those days pew ownership meant pew 
occupancy, but with declining church at- 
tendance these phrases have come to have 
less meaning. In the present a new idea 
in church democracy has grown into being, 
based on the feeling that persons should 
be freely welcomed within the church, and 
should not be ordered out of a pew be- 
cause they occupy one only on occasion 
filled by the owners. 

It is still possible, however, to have 
the Family Pew—a pew occupied so regu- 
larly that, in the eyes of both church and 
family, it comes to be so considered. Even 
in this day, with families attending church, 
the Family Pew is a fact. One of the joys 
of churehgoing is to note the familiar 
groups scattered in their regular places 
over the Meeting House. As the regularity 
and size of these groups increase will the 
Family Pew again come into its own and 
the whole church be made stronger. 


Young People’s Week 


Sunday religious services and week-day 
events to mark annual observance 
Young People’s Week will be observed 
this year beginning February 7, with 
religious services on Young People’s Sun- 
day, February 7, and dramatics and social 
events during the week. 
The Young People’s Week committee of 


the Young People’s Religious Union, 
headed by Herbert K. Miller of Win- 


chester, Mass., has written to the presi- 
dents of all local societies, to the ministers 
and trustees of all churches asking their 
cooperation and offering assistance in 
planning and executing the programs. In 
The Y. P. R. U. News for December the 
committee listed suitable anthems and 
sermon topics, and suggested certain duties 
and details which would insure the suc- 
cess of the service. 

Under the direction of Miss Caroline 
Drisko of Winchester, ‘Mary the Third’, 
by Rachel Crothers, is being prepared for 
production on February 12 and 13 at the 
Elizabeth Peabody Theater in Boston. 
Working on this project also are sub- 
committees in charge of properties, tickets, 
publicity, patronesses, ushers, program and 
candy. 

Another committee under the chairman- 
ship of Harold Shelley is making prepara- 
tion for the annual formal dance in Boston 
to be held at the Hotel Bradford Feb- 
ruary 19. 

A joint committee of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young people is arranging for 
the annual rally to be held at the Church 
of the Redemption (Universalist) in 
Boston February 14. Dr. Willard UL. 
Sperry, dean of the Theological School in 
Harvard University, will be the speaker. 

The Y. P. R. U. will have charge of the 
Unitarian Hour broadeast from stations 
WBZ, WBZA and W1XAZ Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 7, at three o’clock. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Melrose Male Quartet, of 
which William B. Rice, treasurer of the 
Y. P. R. U., is a member. The Scripture 
reading will be given by Miss Blizabeth 


Hall of Braintree, secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., and the sermon will be 
preached by Dana McLean Greeley of 


Cambridge, president. 

In Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
and under the supervision of the field 
secretary, Robert Storer, a dance will be 
given and, a week or two later, a play. 

A new feature of Young People’s Week 
will be a tea given by the board of direc- 
tors to the life members of the Y. P. R. U. 
February 10 from four to six o’clock the 
directors of the Y. P. R. U. will be “at 
home” to life members, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, so the latter may renew 
their contacts with the Y. P. R. U. and 
become acquainted with it as it is to-day. 
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The Present Crisis 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
Tun MoraL CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY. By 
Justin Wroe Nivon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 


This little book of 191 pages constitutes 
the first series of lectures on The Raus- 
chenbusech Foundation of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 
Dr. Nixon succeeded Professor Rauschen- 
buseh in the Rochester Seminary and 
taught there for six years before return- 
ing to the ministry. His book shows the 
influence, both of the teaching experience, 
and the preaching experience of its author 
—the former in his wide reading and 
systematie thinking, the latter in his en- 
thusiasm, vitality and concern for the prac- 
tical values of the church and the Chris- 
tian religion. It would be expected that 
a student of and successor to Rauschen- 
busch would deal predominently with the 
social aspects of Christianity; and the 
titles of his six chapters show that he 
does so: The Social Gospel Since the War, 
Christianity and Experimental Morality, 
The Struggle of Christianity With the 
Social Order, The Christian Type of Per- 


sonality, The Strategy of Progress in 
Organized Religion, Shadows of the 
Future. 


The writer is keenly alive to the social 
dangers of present civilization,—its in- 
ereased economic distress, growing politi- 
eal confusion, shifting moral values, con- 
flicting social ideals and _ increasing 
secularism. His main purpose is to answer 
the question: Can Christianity help us 
to surmount these dangers? His answer 
is in the affirmative as one would expect 
from one who is a Christian minister ; 
but the reasons he gives for his belief in 
Christianity are entirely experiential, 
critical and modern. There is not a trace 
in his book of any traditional dogmatism 
or uncritical prejudices in favor of Chris- 
tianity. His thought moves in a realm 
beyond controversy. For him religion is 
not doctrine-centered or institution-cen- 
tered but life-centered. If his thought is 
more Christocentric than some might de- 
sire, it is only in the moral and spiritual 
sense that he puts Jesus in the centre of 
the Christian stage. The book is strewn 
with many penetrating insights and sug- 
gestive illustrations. He presents no de- 
tailed program of reform, but his book 
is so full of the spirit that alone can 
make a reform movement vital that it 
seems impossible that any minister could 
read it without being quickened in his 
moral and spiritual life, or without having 
his confidence in the significance of the 
church’s function strengthened and in- 
creased. 


A Witty Lady 


MRS, BELL. By Paulina Cony Drown. Boston: 
floughton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


By many Bostonians of the older gen- 


COMMENT 


eration, the subject of this brief memoir 
is remembered as a woman who possessed 
conversational gifts unique even in her 
day and generation. One of the daughters 
of Rufus Choate, her long life passed on 
the sunny slope of Beacon Hill, in more 
than one respect a New England gentle- 
woman of the old school, in Boston the 
memory of her witty speech still lingers. 
That her reputation as a brilliant talker 
is by no means undeserved is abundantly 
proved by Mrs. Drown’s little volume. 
Here are recorded a throng of humorous 
sayings well worthy of preservation. You 
ean read the book through in an hour; 
and you will chuckle, as we did, with the 
turning of every page. Here is wit that 
sparkles, but is never ill-natured. “She 
spoke of Chestnut Street in winter as 
Marron Glacé.” “I send a volume of Henry 
James’s stories. I think with two dic- 
tionaries and three grammars you will 
find the last really beautiful.’’ While upon 
the Spoon River Antholegy, her comment 
was, “I did not know anyone could make 
death vulgar.” A book altogether delight- 
ful. The only pity is, it is so brief 
A. R. H. 


Food for Thought 


THe CHARACTER OUTCOME OF PRESENT-DAY 
RELIGION. By George Herbert Betts. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Dr. Betts asked three hundred minis- 
ters, directors of religious education, 
members of overhead church organiza- 
tions, and active laymen two questions. 
1. “Do our churches to-day teach and 
preach a religion that can effectively in- 
fluence conduct and character?’ 2. “If 
they do, why is it not working better to 
that end?” In this book he tabulates their 
answers. To the first question 72 per cent. 
either answer No, or qualify their an- 
swers in such a way that they cannot be 
counted in the Yes column. The answers 
to the second question are hard to sum- 
marize, but Dr. Betts gives these sugges- 
tions looking to a more influential church. 
“Let the church, both in its teachings and 
its preaching, make the influencing of 
daily conduct, with its resultant, its first 
and greatest concern. Let the church 
change its center of emphasis so that the 
young will receive equal share with the 
old. Let the church in its teaching 
and preaching of religion keep it in 
tune with modern knowledge. Let the 
church search out and emphasize in its 
preaching and teaching those features of 
religion which so touch the motives of 
action that good character results. The 
church, each individual church, should 
seek to discover the points at which life 
most needs guidance and help, and then 
direct its teaching and preaching to these 
points.” Then follows a significant list of 
experience areas in which religion may be 
a factor for good. Here is sermonic and 
teaching material which will last for 
years. eA, 
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Christianity of Jesus 


Tur CHRIST OF THD Mount. By EH. Stanley 
Jones. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Another book by this famous Methodist 
missionary in India, who, since his Christ 
of the Indian Road, has been widely read. 
Here he gives an interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the result of a con- 
ference for two successive summers with 
a group of about twenty-five men and 
women in the Sat Tal Ashram, a secluded 
Himalayan retreat. Dr. Jones _ believes 
that the Sermon on the Mount contains a 
working philosophy of life, at once dan- 
gerous to the whole underlying conception 
of modern society and capable of trans- 
forming the world into a real brotherhood. 
He finds the center of the Sermon in the 
injunction to be “perfect as the Father 
in Heaven is perfect”; grouping its teach- 
ings around this as the goal of human liv- 
ing. Suggestive is his treatment of the beati- 
tudes which he considers in three groups 
of three each, following in each group the 
Hegelian method of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. Thus, there are the poor in 
spirit who have renounced self; then there 
are those that mourn who have become 
sensitive to the world’s suffering and are 
eager to heal it,—the first beatitude mark- 
ing the end of the egotist and the second 
the beginning of the lover and servant. 
Then comes the synthesis in the third 
heatitude, the ‘‘terrible meek’, the most 
formidable being on earth. Dr. Jones fur- 
nishes many illustrations from the back- 
grounds of East and West, his facile pen 
turns off many a telling phrase and his 
sincerity and devotion are evident and 
eloquent. Even Unitarians (whom he con- 
demns, on page 121) can read his book 
with profit and inspiration. F. B.S. 


Haiti 

HAITI UNDER AMBPRICAN CONTROL, 1915-1930. 
By Arthur ©. Millspaugh. Boston: The World 
Peace Foundation. $2.50. 

The World Peace Foundation has 
rendered a valuable service in the pub- 
lication of this book. The author, who was 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver of Haiti 
from 1927 to 1929, is admirably qualified to 
write the history of this difficult and dis- 
putable chapter in American foreign 
policy. The author describes the condi- 
tions of corruption, bloodshed and anarchy 
which finally led to American intervention. 
He commends the material benefits con- 
ferred on Haiti by American control, 
especially in the work of sanitation and 
road construction; and in the promotion 
of justice and peace; but recognizes a 
failure to prepare the Haitians for native 
administration after the expiration of 
American control in 1936. The author is 
not hopeful of the suecess of democratic 
institutions in view of the poverty and 
ignorance of the people, ninety-five per cent. 
of whom are illiterate. He concludes that 
“it should be a satisfaction to citizens of 
the United States that their own country 
has been able to render a service to a 
neighbor in need and, despite many tempta- 
tions and difficulties, has at the end of the 


chapter returned an improved Haiti to the. 


Haitians”. By Jas 
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Letters to 


Action by New York 
Ministers 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The enclosed statement is self-explan- 
atory and I send it to you in my capacity 
as secretary of the Liberal Ministers Club. 
The initiative was not taken by the Lib- 
eral Ministers Club but by the Unitarian 
members present at the meeting. 

DALE DEWITT. 

New York, N.Y. 


We, undersigned ministers of the New 
York area, on the initiative of a Com- 
mittee appointed at the January meeting 
of the Liberal Ministers Club, wish to 
protest the ineffectiveness and lack of 
action on the part of the administration 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union rela- 
tive to the question of pulpit freedom 
raised by the resignation of Rey. Ray- 
mond Palmer, as the minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Lynn, Mass. 

We wish also to call for a report, either 
that already presented or another fairly 
made, and ask that such a report be made 
on the basis of a statement on this inci- 
dent by the Ministerial Union. 

Further, we urge that plans be made by 
the Ministerial Union for a permanent 
method of safeguarding the freedom of 
the pulpit in churches ministered to by 
members of our Fellowship and for carry- 
ing out such investigations in particular 
eases as will be of aid in this direction. 


Hinary G. RICHARDSON, 
JAMES A, FAIRLEY, 
DALE DEWITT, 

Lon R. CAL, 

Atson H. Rospinson, 
ARTHUR H. CoAR, 

S. R. Mayrr-OakeEs, 
Mitton H. Muper, 
ROBERT WESTON. 


What Was Signed 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


My name was signed to a statement, 
which I did not write, recently mailed out 
to Unitarian ministers. Now I am getting 
letters, some of which accuse me of evil 
things not in what I signed. This is a 
reply to those received and to those that 
may be received. I know nothing of the 
Lynn church, and do not know its former 
minister. When I signed the statement I 
had in mind more than the “Palmer case’, 
to borrow the Presbyterian lingo in heresy 
matters. I signed to put myself on record 
for a free pulpit, and because it seemed 
to me that the time was ripe for discussion 
of the subject. 

Whatever one’s ideal freedom may be, 
in practice it is involved with many things, 
which restrict, modify and variously 
bound it. For instance, one of those Uni- 
tarian ministers caught by the color of 
ritual may on some fine Sunday morning 
take the next step and declare to his con- 
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gregation that there is no salvation ex- 
cept through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Savior and in Mary the mother of 
God as intercessor. If he did this once or 
twice he would be told by the people, in 
spite of all the Unitarian tradition of a 
free pulpit, that his services were no 
longer desired. I doubt if most of us Uni- 
tarian ministers, his colleagues, would 
have a call to come to his assistance in 
the name of freedom. Nor could we be able 
to understand why a man with such an 
outlook should wish to remain in our min- 
istry. Probably one who came so to believe 
would feel that he was not free in the 
Unitarian ministry, and would go to the 
Anglo- or Roman Catholics, where he would 
feel that he had arrived at perfect free- 
dom. 

The ministers who trouble our faithful 
are moving in the other direction. They 
are champions of Soviet Russia, socialism, 
birth control, humanism, and so on, and 
feel they must break the news of these 
great issues of modern life to the Sunday 
morning congregation. Probably most of 
the faithful have come to church to hear 
of God up in heaven and in the hearts of 
men, and are not prepared for a message 
that leaves God out of the picture. Prob- 
ably they are entirely willing that the 
minister have as many meetings as he 
pleases for discussion of any subject that 
appeals to him, if they may have the 
privilege of staying away. 

While our minds are so much on the 
freedom of the minister we should not lose 
sight of the fact that congregations are 
entitled to their share of it. Should not 
the congregation be as free to decide that 
a minister does not suit it as the minister 
is to decide that he will talk to it of 
matters it does not wish to hear about? 
A group has as much right to combine 
in refusal to héar about God as its min- 
ister has to talk of nothing but God. There 
you have a clash of two freedoms. 

Any one of us would lose his church if 
he had in mind only his own freedom. We 
exercise it in its relations to existing 
conditions, needs and limitations of the 
flock, and other phases of life, with tact, 
discretion, emotional restraint. We feel 
that humanity, kindliness, charity are 
more than freedom. And the sense of 
humor is among the supreme gifts of the 
spirit. Perhaps when a minister gets in 
trouble with a congregation it is largely a 
matter of indiscretion or lack of tact on 
his part, and freedom of speech does not 
come up until later, when he and his 
friends use it as ground of defence. When 
the educated minister turns to next Sun- 
day’s sermon he yisualizes those in the 
pews. There are old people out of touch 
with the modern world craving a light 
upon the long path about to end in the un- 
known. There are adolescents full of 
vigor for the grand dance ahead. Between 
are all sorts of more or less active per- 
sons, some intellectual, some who never 
read a book. A chureh congregation is not 
like a classroom of students, a meeting 
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of taxpayers, a literary or scientific club, 
in which is a common definite interest 
or control. Many things that seem to me 
important I do not feel free to discuss in 
the Sunday sermon, because I do not know 
enough about them, and because I feel 
that in such an atmosphere and before 
such a mixture of people I should do both 
the cause and my hearers more harm than 
good. I reserve such matters for discus- 
sion groups. Yet if the minister is wise 
and kindly he may lead a congregation to 
welcome an amazing number of new ideas. 
But whether bond or free, too many of 
us are content just to talk and incapable 
of doing anything else. How we adore 
the spoken word, and how lost we are 
without it. AS my years go on this wonder 
grows. Himary G. RICHARDSON. 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


—— 


Question 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


The ery has gone forth to treat any 
minister who might be called to the Lynn 
Unitarian pulpit a “scab’. This because 
he takes the place of a minister ostensibly 
deprived of his right of free speech, his 
full liberty. But what is this “scab” pro- 
nouncement but an attempt to intimidate 
and deprive some other minister of his 
full liberty when he has a call and the in- 
clination to go to Lynn? If the one is 
wrong, so is the other, and to me doubly 
so emanating from a ministerial source. 

ARTHUR EpWARD WILSON. 


GRAFTON, MASS. 


From Prague: A Request 
To the Editor of THD CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

With great delight I have been reading 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER while my wife 
and I were studying at Berkeley, Calif. 

What an inspirational value such a 
paper has, one can know only when one 
is deprived of having an access to it. For 
the whole year we are now here in Prague, 
being cut off from the English literature. 
It is true that sometimes my father-in-law, 
Dr. Norbert Capek, is lending us THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER; but there are such 
valuable things which one would like to 
have and could return to them if needed. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask from you, 
but if it could be possible I would appre 
ciate very much one copy of THE REGISTER. 
It would help me a great deal in my work. 

Here in Czechoslovakia I am doing 
mostly the missionary work outside of 
Prague and plan to devote more time to 
our groups in Moravia. 

Then while we were in the United 
States we saw how often good magazines 
like Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, Literary 
Digest, ete, were thrown away. What a 
good work such magazines could do here 
and thus help us a great deal. 

IT would surely appreciate very much 
everything that can be done and while ! 
cannot pay for it in money, I hope the 
return will come through my work for the 
Unitarian cause. 

KAREL J. HASPL. 

The Czechoslovak Unitarian Headquarters 

PRAGUE I., Karlova 8, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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New England Associate Alliance Hears 


Two Important Addresses on the Crisis 


In Channing Church, Newton, Mass., Rev. Robert B. Day and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington speak—Plea for Proctor 


MILD, sunny morning, in addition to 
A the attractive speakers on the pro- 
gram, brought a large audience to 
the Channing Church in Newton. Mass., 
for the midwinter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance, January 21. 
After the opening service, conducted by 
the president, Mrs. Otto Lyding, a cordial 
welcome was given to the delegates by the 
president of the hostess branch, Miss Mar- 
garet S. Ball. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, then made 
an earnest request to the branches for 
financial support for the Proctor Academy. 
She reminded the delegates that while the 
$12,000 recently raised would enable it to 
go on until next June, a few thousand 
more was necessary if it was to open its 
doors again next autumn. Rey. Fred R. 
Lewis, of the Unitarian church of Beverly, 
Mass., spoke for the Committee on Re- 
cruiting the Ministry. After assuring his 
audience that every dollar contributed 
through this channel went directly to the 
prospective minister, he asserted that there 
was no profession in the world so well- 
paid in all that makes life most worth liv- 
ing. He spoke of the great influence a min- 
ister has in helping to train young people 
and that if the parents (particularly the 
mothers) really wanted their sons to go 
into the ministry, there would be plenty 
of young men taking up that work, there- 
by supplying the greatest present need of 
the denomination—more ministers of the 
best quality. 

Mrs. Frank 8. Elliott, second vice-presi- 
dent made an earnest appeal for the needs 
of the widows and daughters of Unitarian 
ministers and a collection was taken, 
amounting to $171.50. The roll call showed 
an attendance of 445 delegates represent- 
ing 100 branches. West Newton sent six- 
teen members and Leominster and the 
Second Church, Boston, tied for second 
place with fourteen each. 

The closing address of the morning ses- 
sion was given by Rev. Robert B. Day of 
the Unitarian church of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.,who spoke on the subject: “Coming 
to Terms with the Present Crisis”. After 
describing in some detail the unhappy 
conditions existing throughout the eoun- 
try, Mr. Day called attention to three 
tendencies to which people are peculiarly 
susceptible just now and against which 
he felt all should be on their guard. 
These three tendencies were those of sen- 
timentalism, nationalism, and pessimism. 

“The first tendency against which we 
should constantly be on guard”, said Mr. 
Day, “is that of allowing sentiment to 
dominate our minds at a time when every 
possible means should be taken to prevent 
emotional reactions from gaining control. 
Certain words and phrases always make a 
strong appeal to the popular imagination 
and upon these words and phrases a cer- 
tain type of leadership inevitably de- 
pends.” Ultimately this kind of sentimental 
demagogy, he said, does more harm than 


good “because it so completely under- 
mines confidence in the ability of our 
leaders to deal with the situation by which 
we are faced”. 

Even more dangerous than this, in Mr. 
Day’s opinion, is “the tendency so wide- 
spread at the present time to return to 
a narrowly nationalistic conception of our 
problems and to deal with them in a spirit 
which bids fair to lose for us all which 
has been won in the realm of international 
relations”. Nationalistic spirit, he said, 
was one of the chief causes of war. 

Mr. Day’s final warning was against 
pessimism. “It is no desire of mine’, he 
said, “to minimize the importance or the 
seriousness of the present situation. 
Rather it is my desire that you should 
face it squarely, but seeing it not as an 
isolated event in history but against the 
background of similar events in the past. 
I do want you to meet it with courage, 
however, beholding it not as a catastrophe 
but as a challenge. Personally, I look to 
a better order of society, a fairer distri- 
bution of wealth, and a more far-sighted 
conception of governmental responsibility 
in an industrial society, to emerge from 
the present crisis.” 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of the Unita- 
rian church of Braintree, Mass., at the 
afternoon session, spoke on the present 
duty of Unitarian churches. The title of 
his address was “A Technique of God- 
centered Integrity’. Men need now to “re- 
create and re-enact a vision of the world”, 
said Mr. Pennington, quoting from Alfred 
North Whitehead’s preface to Dean Don- 
ham’s “Business Adrift’, ‘‘ ‘conservative 
and radical, including those «elements of 
reverence and order without which so- 
ciety lapses into riot, a vision penetrated 
through with unflinching rationality’ ”. 
Unitarian churches, as centers of rational- 
ism, are most fitted to lead in the de- 
velopment of this vision. In doing so, 
they must meet three conditions: They 
must be utterly honest in facing the facts 
of life; they must reclaim the “lost Pro- 
vinces” of religion, as education, the scien- 
tifie movement, business, and art; they 
must be concrete. They must also follow 
two general methods of procedure, which 
Mr. Pennington explained as follows: 

“We should revert more to the basic 
principle of primitive congregationalism, 
the universal priesthood of all believers, 
and look upon our churches not as preach- 
ing stations but as eager groups of seekers, 
making devoted study not only in religion 
but in these lost provinces of religion, In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
such groups were driven outside the es- 
tablished church, but out of their ‘seek- 
ing’ in large measure came modern democ- 
racy. Our churches should become hotbeds 
of economic and social theory. If 
we expect our churches to play their part 
in developing this new vision of the world 
we must insist that our ministers deal 
with such subjects, and if they are not 
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qualified to speak on such subjects, send 
them up to college until they are qualified. 


“Following our basic principle, the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers, which 
means simply that each man becomes a 
God-led man, we need to develop in our 
churches a technique of God-centered in- 
tegrity for the individual. The individual 
must have a vision and a main-spring 
of spiritual energy greater than blind na- 
tionalism, secular education, the profit 
motive of laissez-faire economics, secular 
art and literature.” 


Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell 


Herbert Leslie Buzzell, a preacher,— 
simple, direct, earnest,—a friend to the 
lonely and lowly. “All his life in kindly 
ways he toiled to mend; preached mercy, 
fed the poor and went without, gave oft 
the welcome hand to strangers and in his 
daily life tried to comfort sad lives.” These 
words from “The Old Preacher” by Don 
Seitz are a fitting tribute to one who 
labored long in fields far removed from the 
main highways of life. 

Amid the little known and lowly he 
found his opportunity for service and in 
his way tried to bring greater happiness 
to many. The plea of his life was not for 
large parishes but, in his own words: “I 
want a chance to help.” 

He was a preacher joyous in his mes- 
sage, unafraid to express his conclusions, 
always loving his church. Great pulpits 
were not his, but many hearts of simple 
folk hold him dear in memory of such a 
life, spent in lowly tasks, the light of 
heaven reveals at death the glories vi- 
sioned, the dreams that lead a man on. 

He tried to be the herald of a new 
dawn. His message flowed from his lips 
like molten metal that had been fired in 
his life’s experiences, refined in the fires 
of his soul's suffering. Out of the alembiec 
of his life he brought to others the truth 
of life eternal. 


Hueco A. PERDELWITZ. 


Rev. C. A. Drummond Succeeds to 
Benevolent Fraternity Offices 


The ministry-at-large of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches has been com- 
bined with the ministry of the Bulfinch 
Place Church of Boston, Mass., and di- 
rectorship of the Parker Memorial, and 
Rey. C. A. Drummond, formerly minister 
of the Channing Unitarian Church of 
Newton, Mass., has been called to the new 
position. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minis- 
ter emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Church 
and formerly minister-at-large of the Be- 
neyolent Fraternity, has become honorary 
minister-at-large. 

Mr. Drummond, a graduate of the Crane 
Theological School of the class of 1918, 
was settled previously in Unitarian’— 
churches in Littleton, Mass., Somerville, — 
Mass., and New Orleans, Fla. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
has received a bequest of $5,000 by the 
will of Frank Hanchett. 


FEBRUARY 4 1982 


To Succeed Dr. Wiers 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., is called to pulpit of 
famous minister 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of the Uni- 
versalist church of Haverhill, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian church of 
Montclair, N.J., to succeed Dr. Edgar 
Swan Wiers. Dr. Wiers, who died last 
June, during his ministry of twenty-five 
years built up the Montclair church into 
one of the distinguished Unitarian so- 
cieties. 

Mr. Fletcher was born in Melrose, Mass., 
in 1898, and attended schools in Ayer, 
Mass., and the Huntington Preparatory 
School for Boys in Boston, Mass., before 
matriculating at St. Lawrence University. 
He became a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
After his graduation he entered the Canton 
Theological School, from which he re- 
ceived his degree of bachelor of divinity 
in 1924. He was ordained in 1924 and holds 
fellowship with both the Unitarians and 
the Universalists. In the same year he 
became minister of the Haverhill church. 
Earlier he had been student-minister in 
various churches in Northern New York, 
and for three seasons was summer min- 
ister at the Unitarian church of Shirley, 
Mass. 

Mr. Fletcher, as chairman of the Haver- 
hill Civic Forum. and other organizations, 
has taken an active part in the civic life 
of Haverhill, and is fitted to take the 
place of the minister who represented 
perhaps better than any other Unitarian 
the minister as community leader. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The fourth annual conference for 
parents of day students was held January 
24. Following remarks by Carl B. 


Wetherell, headmaster, and a discussion 
period, William G. Hazard of the music 
department played piano selections. 

The school library needs non-fiction 
books, especially those which could be 
used for supplementary reading in history. 
Good modern fiction would be welcome, 
also books by Deeping, Ferber, Walpole, 
ete. 

Kenneth Sanborn, 1930, a student at the 
University of New Hampshire, has re- 
ceived an appointment to West Point. 

The professional discussion at the semi- 
monthly meeting of the faculty, January 
21, was led by Miss Alice I. Murdoch, 
teacher of modern languages, who read 
a paper on “Trends in Education to Meet 
the Difficult Complications of To-day”. 


The New Humanist, January-February 


The January-February issue of The New 
Humanist, published with a somewhat 
larger format and more varied material 
than formerly, includes an unusual article, 
“A Sketch of Gandhi’, written by Sureth 
Banerji, a resident of GCaleutta. An inti- 
mate glimpse of Gandhi’s program is 
shown by a report of his conversations 
with the natives. Prof. A. Eustace Haydon 
writes “A Meditation on Modernists” in 
which he declares that the framework of 
Modernist books is always the same—“a 
devitalized, denatured, etherialized funda- 
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mentalism”. The article reviews recent 
books by Walter M. Horton and Rufus 
Jones. 

In his article, “Tragedy and the Mystery 
of Nature’, F. S. Stowell discusses ethical 
standards and art, pleading for a recogni- 
tion of the wholeness and inter-relation 
of all things. Alexander P. Cappon, asso- 
ciate editor of the magazine, writes on 
“Parrington, A Liberal of the Northwest”. 
Books are reviewed by Dr. Henry Nelson 
Wieman, Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, Rey. 
Eldred C. Vanderlaan, Radislox A. Tsanoff, 
Hugh §8. Tigner and others. 

The New Humanist is published at 14 
West First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Personals 


Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
invited to be the presiding officer at the 
congress of the International Association 
for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, in Switzerland, 
next August. 


Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis, wife of Rey. 
Robert Lewis Weis of the Unitarian 
church of Scituate, Mass., is convalescing 
after an operation for appendicitis. 


Rev. Charles Graves of the Unitarian 
church of Hartford, Conn., will preach 
over the “Church of the Air”, the Sunday 
morning religious service broadcast over 
the country by the Columbia Broadeasting 
Company, April 10. 


Rey. Edwin P. Wood of the Federated 
church of Brattleboro, Vt., resigned 
January 14. In failing health for some 
months, Mr. Wood hopes that by taking a 
year off for rest and recuperation he 
will be enabled to re-enter the ministerial 
field in 1933. As minister, pastor, and 
leader in all good works, Mr. Wood has 
endeared himself to his people, as well as 
winning the confidence of the entire 
community. 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Unitarian Group 
The Unitarian group organized in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., last spring, as the 
result of efforts of the church extension 
department of the American Unitarian 
Association, held a _ business meeting 
December 13 and elected the following 
officers: Mrs. Frank Roberts, president ; 
Mrs. W. S. Harris, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Helen Conley, secretary. The group, which 
was addressed several times last autumn 
by Rev. William H. Gysan of the People’s 
Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., plans to hold 
regular fortnightly services conducted 
once a month by a visiting minister. 


Call Rev. D. W. O’Brian to Gardner 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, who graduated 
from the Boston University School of 
Theology last June, has been called to the 
Unitarian church of Gardner, Mass. Mr. 
O’Brian is also a graduate of De Pauw 
University. 
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New York League 


In Union meeting with Universalist women 
they hear Rabbi Newman 

Rabbi Louis I. Newman of the Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Sholom of New York City 
spoke on “The Hthices of Robert Browning” 
at a joint meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women and the Universalist 
women of the Metropolitan area, at the 
Community Church of New York City, 
January 8. “If I would convince the skep- 
tical young mothers”, he said, “of life’s 
eternalities,—of great concepts that range 
into the unknown,—I should send them, not 
to the Bible, but to Browning, because he 
gives us a faith in immortality, and in 
spiritual reality, and because his is a 
stirring philosophy whose subtlety and 
varied analysis make it eternally interest- 
ing.”’ 

Preceding Rabbi Newman’s address, Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, president of the League, 
conducted a business meeting, which heard 
among other reports that of Mrs. Owen 
M. Voigt on Anniversary Week last May, 
and an appeal by Miss Ida Slade for a 
“noiseless collection” for the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 


Install Rev. J. Raymond Cope 
At Roslindale (Mass.) Church 


Rev. J. Raymond Cope was installed as 
minister of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Chureh of Boston, Mass., January 10. Fol- 
lowing the invocation by Rev. E. B. Mar- 
shall of the Roslindale Methodist Church 
and a Scripture reading by Rev. Forrester 
Macdonald of the First Unitarian Church 
in Hyde Park, Boston, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the sermon. The act of installa- 
tion was then carried out. Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of the Unitarian church of 
Dedham, Mass., gave the charge to the 
minister and Rev. Harold G. Arnold of 
the West Roxbury Unitarian Church, Bos- 
ton, the charge to the congregation. Rev. 
Alfred J. Barnard of the Roslindale Con- 
gregational Church presented the greetings 
of the community, and Mr. Cope gave the 
henediction. 

Mr. Cope is the successor of Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, who is now in Tampa, Fla. 


Candlelight Wedding 
A candlelight wedding ceremony in- 
spired by the Star Island candlelight serv- 
in the First Unitarian 


ice took place 
Church in Pomona, Calif., when Miss 
Gertrude Lucile Wilcox and Hugene 


Nathaniel Weaver were married by Rey. 
Julia N. Budlong. Attendants at the cere- 
mony were members of the Candlelighters, 
a young people’s organization of the 
church of which both bride and bride- 
groom were charter members. Attendants 
of the bridegroom entered the church first, 
taking their places near the altar and hold- 
ing lighted candles throughout the cere- 
mony. The bride was preceded into the 
chureh by her sister, Miss Laura Wilcox, 
with other attendants attired in afternoon 
frocks and earrying candles following. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WORLD 
DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 
To this event 
the ages ran 
Make way for Brotherhood 
Make way for Man. 
MARKHAM 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dana Mech. Greeley, president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 3 P.M. 
Sunday (Young People’s Sunday), Station 
WBZA, 990 kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Fri- 
day, Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. (The 
Sunday morning adress of Dr. John Car- 
roll Perkins, minister, and the Monday 
noon organ recital of Raymond C. Robin- 
son, will not be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 am. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. L. M. Birkhead, 9.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WLBF, 1420 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, subject, 
“The Bible, Is It a Help or a Hindrance?’, 
10.80 a.m. Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 p.m. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, Station WNBH, 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 


Prof. T. N. Carver at Monday Club 


Prof. Thomas N. Carver of the economics 
department of Harvard University will 
give an address on the subject, ‘Our Eco- 
nomic System on Trial’, at a union meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
February 8. Congregational and Universal- 
ist ministers have been invited to the 
meeting, which will take place at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, instead of the 
usual morning hour. Dr. Albert ©. Dieffen- 
bach, Editor of Tur ReersTErR, will preside. 
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DIREC fC 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 

Chicago Berkeley 


Watch this space for further notices 


GROUP CONFERENCES 
Formal and _ Informal 


Group conferences are scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, February 20, of the 
Mid-Western Convention of the League 
in Chicago, for the discussion of the 
Convention topic and those problems 
most frequently encountered by League 
chapters and other lay groups. That 
night, after the Convention session, in- 
formal groups will follow up whatever 
topic they wish, exchange helpful experi- 
ences and confer with national executives 
and other leaders. 

Send your suggestions for conference subjects to 
Matco.m C. Rees, Administrative Vice-President. 
Mid-Western Convention 
February 20 and 21 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE GinisiaN ~=GYMNASIUM 
UNION FOR 


48 BOYLSTON STREET Y re) U N G M E N 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 
DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. Reasonable 
Rates. carly uepices Sher Catalogue or inter- 
view write : THERELL, 

Box 16, Andover, N.H. ae ee 


KF rances Merry Barnara Home 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts, 1910) 


The Unitarian Home , 


for Aged Women. 


For information write to 


W. Forses Rospertson, Clerk 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Call Rev. W. E. Cross to Taunton 

Rey. Wilton E. Cross, for ten years min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Franklin, 
N.H., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Taunton, Mass. He will begin 
his new duties March 1. 

A graduate of the Benton School of 
Law and of the Meadville Theological 
School, Mr. Cross was ordained in 1918, 
and before going to Franklin served two 
years as minister of the Unitarian church 
of Peterboro, N.H. 


More Leaves 
(Continued from page 69) 


I exploded the old idea of God as a benevo- 
lent old man reaching down to protect 
the good from harm. Said I, “What man 
ean hold such an idea in view of the 
crucifixion? The ideally good Man was 
allowed to die by the Father you believe 
He came to reveal. If He really revealed 
the character of God then we know that 
God does not respect persons, that He 
does not intervene to stop cause from 
producing effect, even though the victim 
be His own Son.” Instead of seeming 
shocked the President of the college told 
the Dean that it was the best vesper talk 
they had had. Is it possible in funda- 
mentalist Tennessee? 

November 20. Addressed the Y. W. C. A. 
last night on Disarmament; the first time 
I have addressed one of their groups since 
becoming a Unitarian—and I told them 
so, much to the dismay of one or two of 
my friends who thought it tactless in me. 
But lo and behold! I am invited to re 
turn! What is happening to Memphis—is 
it growing liberal or just indifferent? 

November 21. Addressed Engineers Club 
yesterday noon on Over-emphasis in Col- 
lege Athletics. It came all right from me, 
I guess, who never miss a game—if I can 
be there. 

Night. A call from X, whose wife has 
left him. She acknowledges she is in love 
with another man, the father of a family, 
and with whom there is no possible hope 
of a divorce and remarriage. This case has 
me stumped, for I have been working on 
it for a year. The wife neither gets a 
divorce nor lives with her husband. He 
would keep her on any terms, although 
I have assured him it would be better if 
she could not presume on this as she ap- 
parently does. The girl has no complaint 
to make of X, he is a fine fellow, does his 
duty; but she is frankly bored with life 
in an efficiency apartment, no children, 
no work, no religion, no self-discipline. 
J am more and more impressed with what 
Will Durant says in his autobiography 
to the effect that the having of many 
children by the French Canadian women 
keeps them from boredom and adultery. 

Incidentally I am discovering that my 
wife has become quite a father confessor, 
being in the confidence of several who are 
in domestic difficulties and who do not 
eall on the parson ! 

Poor folks without anchors in this day 
and age! They have lost their sense of 
right and wrong; what is difficult, they 
term Puritanical or by some other op- 
probrious epithet ; they pity the fathers 
and mothers of the past and yet they are 
themselves the most pitiful. How helpless 
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is the parson working with folk who have 
lost their religion! Well, we’ve got to dig 
down deeper and reach up higher; we've 
simply got to bring God into their lives, 
or they are a lost generation. 


WAYLAND, Mass.—The Alliance branch 
of the Unitarian church and the Wayland 
Benevolent Society were recently united. 
Founded in 1820 by the women of Rey. 
J. B. Wight’s religious society, the Benevo- 
lent Society was originally known as the 
“Wayland Female Charitable Society”. 
The Alliance branch was founded about 
1888. 


New Biblical Novel 
Attracts Unusual Attention 


A religious book for hard times, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of New 
York: “By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel’. The first Biblical 
story based on “higher criticism’. Warmly 
commended for scientific accuracy by 
theological scholars. The plot is cast in 
a period of Israel’s history when ethical 
monotheism was evolving out of paganism 
through a great struggle for social jus- 
tice. “The Bible should be re-examined 
as a literature coming out of hard times, 
which raises the problem of social justice 
and world peace’, writes the author, Louis 
Wallis, whose earlier volume, on sociolog- 
ical study of the Bible, is a standard work. 
“By the Waters of Babylon’, by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, 
or from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, for $2.00—Advt. 


William Howard Taft 


A Character Study 


By Epwarp H. CoTron 


Author of—Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to 
Parents and Young People (edited); 
etc., etc. 


This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


96 pages $1.50 postpaid 
A splendid book for discussion with 
young people and adult groups. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


New England Home vor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. #xcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. i arker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Ge 


Modern Theism 
By 


“6 


Minot "Simons 


. an excellent representative 
believes in . 
losophy ... guided by scientific re- 
ports of fact ... in sympathy with 
humanism... (but) finds...com- 
fort in a divine intelligence that 
directs the Cosmic Order. ... Dr. 
Simons is not only scholarly, he is 
sympathetic. He has a heart as 
well as a mind and realizes that 


99 


..a modern... phi- 


other men have too. . 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


ye ars ied O 
achievement... 
A. C, Dieffenbach, in editorial, 
The Christian Register. 


is a most creditable 
%° 


A book which will reassure 
you, or your friends, that life 
is worth living. 


216 pages. $1.75. At booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Announcement of Courses 
February—May, 1932 
Designed to meet the special needs of 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Psychology and Art of Worship. Tuesdays, 
7.30-9.30 P.M. Rev. Dorothy Dyar, Dean. 


Child Psychology. Wednesdays, 7.30-9.380 P.M. 


Mrs. Elisabeth M. Perkins. 
Curriculum: What to Teach in the Church 
School. Thursdays, 7.30-9.30 P.M. Rev. 


A. Gertrude Earle, D.D., Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft, Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp. 


Teaching Methods: How to Deal with Class 
Problems. Saturdays, 10-12 noon. Miss Annie 
E. Pousland. 


Each course of 15 weeks for $10, or 3 courses 
for $25, 4 for $35. Enrollment and classes 
begin the first week of February. 


For Further Information Address: 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Critical and Creative 


The New¥Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 


H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - DAYTON, OHIO 
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PLEASANT REE *"* Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—leaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Judge: “You say you were attacked by 
a crowd of hoodlums?” Jatin Professor: 
“Hoodia, your honor.”—Lampoon. 


“Are you going to take this lying down?” 
boomed the candidate. “Of course not”, 
said a voice from the rear of the hall, 
“the shorthand reporters are doing that.” 


Church bulletin notice: 


Where are the Dead? 

At the Christian Church 
Sunday morning, 10.45 o’clock. 
Sermon by the pastor. 


“Tt is possible in this world, thank the 
Lord, to do good work without a commit- 
tee”, says the Archbishop of York. “But it 
hardly ever gets called church work unless 
there is a committee.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Aunty: “You should be more correct in 
your speech, dear. You say you had a bad 
cold; did you ever hear of a good cold?’ 
Johnny: “I had one once that kept me 
home from school.” 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon suggests in 
The Nation that Ballyhoo and The Con- 
gresstonal Record merge, since they print 
about the same stuff right now. And then 
there is economy. 


Small boy, on motoring tour: “Daddy, 
isn’t it wonderful how the garage people 
know just where to set up a pump and 
get the petrol out of the ground?” 

—Daily Mirror. 


A man was complaining of the lack of 
warmth in the boarding house in which 
he was staying. “In the daytime it is bad 
enough”, he said, “but at night I fre- 
quently wake up and hear my teeth chat- 
tering on the dressing table.”—Tit-Bits. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


There once was a man who saved up for 
the Future 
And put in his money-box all he could 
spare. 
But, ah! for the poor, economical moocher, 
The Future arrived and the man wasn’t 
there. 


—Dublin Opinion. 


As to one’s appearance, there is the 
answer of the notoriously slovenly Duke, 
when his daughter pleaded with him to 
dress better: “My dear, what does it 
matter? When I am in town nobody knows 
who I am.” “No, but when you are in the 
country!” “When I am in the country 
it doesn’t matter either, as everybody 
does know me.” 


Be Not Deceived 


“Spring leaps into Summer. 


Rich entreaty calls from newspapers and 
bill-boards. ‘Go to Burope’. ‘Visit the 
West’. But one is not deceived. Not thus 
does one really escape. Then on a day one 
goes to the Shoals. It is hard to say just 
what happens. There is magic there. One 
laughs, sees, feels, thinks, in a new and 
lovely way. And one comes home with the 
treasure intact. What is the secret? Can 
it be that this is the Blessed Isle where 
one FINDS ONESELF?” 
VIvIAN T. POMBROY. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treas., 1 Federal St., Boston. 


The Governor of Arkansas was visiting 
the state penitentiary. A colored woman 
inmate asked for a pardon. “What’s the 
matter, Auntie, haven’t you a nice home 
here?’ asked the Governor. ‘““Yassuh”’, she 
replied, “but Ah wants out.” “Don’t they 
feed you well here?” “Yassuh, Ah gits 
good victuals; dat ain’t hit.” “Well, what 
makes you dissatisfied, then?” “Ah is only 
got jis one ‘jection to dis here place, 
Guynor. An’ dat’s de repitation hit’s got 
out ovah de state.” 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermou 
by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 
Weekday services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, 
Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph.D., First Church, 
Salem, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 4a.M., Church School; 11 4.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Past 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK —ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA.—Uaitarian Church 
(1928) Meeting in Women’s Federal Club Build- 
ing, Horatio and Brevard Streets. Morning serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Minister, Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, D.D. Residence, 205 Beach Place. Winter 
Tourists invited to encourage the liberal move- 
ee by attendance and by signing the Guest 

ook. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


WHITE MOUNTAIN =e 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS | 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


